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Moreover, for a final word, both pragmatism and intuitionalism 
being relative and so only partial truths, it is plainly indiscreet for 
the advocates of the latter to count on refuting the former by ex- 
posing its one-sidedness, as some writers in spirit if not in letter seem 
to be doing. In the realm of philosophical theory, as elsewhere, 
people occupying crystal palaces should not throw boulders. There 
is a case for pragmatism in just so far as there is a case for person- 
ality, and in any event the case for pragmatism is just as strong as 
that for its resentful antagonist. If certain people find themselves 
quite unequal to the task of harmonizing the two gospels they would 
do well to give up systematic philosophy altogether and turn liberally 
eclectic. 

The pragmatist is no regicide. He has not slain the absolute— 
absolutely. Some seem to judge him as if he had. But this he is : 
a protestant who would exalt faith above formal reason; the real 
spirit of absolutism above an hypostasized, self -identical reality; 
life above its institutions; the personal above the factional and 
professional. 

Alfred H. Lloyd. 
University of Michigan. 



RECENT THEORIES OF GENIUS 1 

THE literature on the subject of genius during the last two years 
presents two tendencies: negative, against the Lombrosian or 
pathological school; positive, toward the explanation of genius as a 
superb synthesis of normal functions. To this sublimation of normal 
psychology may be added a trend toward the subliminal. Besides the 
academic views there is a popular attempt to make genius a mani- 
festation of the unconscious, a mystical flowering of a mysterious 
secondary personality. It is unnecessary to recall the familiar con- 
tentions of the Lombrosians regarding the man of genius as an 
aberrant type. There is an obvious inconsistency on the part of 
those anthropologists who give as characteristics of genius such 
antithetical qualities as precocity and stupidity, heightened and 
lowered sensibility, hypermnesia and amnesia, and thereby include 
the most famous of men in the drag-net of degeneration. These 
things are not to be considered as marks of alienation, but as signs 
of the nervous instability of a rapidly changing species. Hence the 
genius should be compared not with the lunatic or criminal, but 
with the child. As President Stanley Hall has recently said: 

1 Read before the American Psychological Association, Philadelphia, De- 
cember 30, 1904. 
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"Geniuses are always the apotheosis of adolescence. At this age 
all may be said to be normally geniuses, some in slight and some in 
high degree, some for a fitting moment and some for life. Accord- 
ing to the severe and minute criteria of the Lombroso school, perfect 
sanity is a painfully limited, commonplace and stupid thing, which 
very few of the great and good of the world have enjoyed. Like 
every conception based on averages, it is lacking in all individual- 
izing traits, and has lost sight of variation. More than almost any 
other writer on abnormalities, this author lacks all appreciation of 
adolescence, which always involves more or less psychic inebriation. 
He fails to see that excess of normal vitality not only safely can, but 
must, explore the beginning of many morbidities, both to know the 
more varied and intense possibilities of human life and to evoke the 
sanifying correctives." 2 

Over against the degenerative theory there has recently been put 
the physiological. This considers genius a superior faculty, but 
always in exclusive and perfect relations with the physiological con- 
ditions of the organism in general, and of the nervous system in 
particular. This hypothesis of Vincenzo Allara, 3 as yet presented 
only in a tentative form, has the advantage of taking account of 
pathological conditions, transitory or permanent, inherited or ac- 
quired. Thus it correlates certain abnormalities with the processes 
of inspiration, by claiming that the various stigmata irritate and 
increase the functional activity of the brain cells. In criticism it 
may be allowed that ubi irritatio, ibi affluxus, yet to make genius a 
higher faculty, entirely physiological, is as extreme as the explana- 
tory statement that all intellection, from imbecility to normal think- 
ing, consists of emanations or secretions of the nerve-cells. Allara 's 
purely physiological theory, with latent references to hypothetical 
neurons, has its deficiencies. It is, nevertheless, to be hoped that 
he will work out those distinctions, for which exact words are lack- 
ing in English, between 'genials' and 'genioids' (geniali, genioidi). 
An insistence on these terms would lead to the avoidance of the Lom- 
brosian confusion, and many that are now put in the hall of fame 
might better be placed elsewhere. 

The most effective criticism of the last edition of the 'Man of 
Genius' is made by Professor Nazzari in his extended work 'Le 
Moderne Teorie del Genio.' Passing by that obvious question-beg- 
ging statement that sane men of genius have unperceived defects, 
Lombroso is attacked in his persistent contention that the nature of 
genius is necessarily epileptoid, since the latest investigations show 
that the epileptic attack with consciousness is similar to the creative 

" ' Adolescence,' I., 320-1, New York, 1904. 

3 ' Sulla quistione del genio,' Arch. f. syst. Phil., X., 2, 1904. 
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act of genius. Ventura upholds this view by suggesting that epi- 
lepsy acts as a safety valve ; but Nazzari claims that there is here a 
failure to distinguish between two kinds of degeneration, that of 
body, and that of mind. Even if there be degeneration of certain 
organs, there need not follow the involution of the entire organism. 
Allowing that a morbid state may actually indicate progression, may 
be a sign of disintegration preparatory to a higher evolution, it is held 
more generally true that the impulse to inspiration comes from cer- 
tain favoring organic dispositions consisting generally of the excita- 
tion of the cortical centers through increased nutrition following on 
the greater flow of blood. 

Further modifications of Lombroso's views are to be seen in his 
followers outside of Italy. Nisbet once held to the close analogies 
between genius and insanity, such as marked eccentricity and de- 
rangement of the emotional basis. He now uses as synonyms for 
madness such qualifying terms as nerve disease, nerve disorder, un- 
soundness. But it is in Germany that the most sensible reaction is 
to be perceived. Nordau is modifying his identification of epilepsy 
with inspiration, of genius with degeneration, while Moebius in his 
'Ueber das pathologische bei Goethe' contends that the man of genius 
is a production of evolution, not of degeneration. The latter adds 
that the vigor of genius, compared with that of the ordinary man, has 
a tinge of madness, yet this does not interfere with marvelous produc- 
tions. A morbid interpretation of this statement is guarded against 
by Flechsig's explanation, that when artists become insane they lose 
their creative power, and that their great capacity for attention is in 
marked contrast with the rapid mental exhaustion of the unsound. 
So far these views appear merely a contradiction of Carlyle's saying 
regarding the infinite capacity for taking pains, or, put into modern 
terms, that mere industriousness does not make captains of industry. 

While accepting Flechsig's conclusion that the brain of the 
genius is distinguished by greater excitability, greater richness of 
organization, Nazzari adds that there is no inheritance of cerebro- 
anatomical structure, but only transmission of vague tendencies and 
predispositions which 'perhaps have their base in a certain func- 
tional orientation of the nerve-cells.' As betraying the figurative 
inconsistency of this passage, it is elsewhere implied that this 
'orientation' is inherited, for the pathological factor is said to act 
as a dissolvent in the progeny of genius. This is likewise an im- 
plicit contradiction of Nisbet 's principle, that genius tends to reap- 
pear in families, a view which a compatriot of Nazzari has also ques- 
tioned. Professor Renda, in his 'Destiny of Dynasties,' 4 has shown 
that the endowment of unusual mental force in the founder of a 
4 ' II Destino delle Dinastie, PEredita Morbosa nella Storia,' Torino, 1904. 
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family tends to disturb and disrupt the organism of his descendents. 
Applying Galton's law, under Pearson's formula, it ia well-nigh 
proved that exceptional talent is dissipated in the pedigree with 
the rapidity of a geometrical progression. 

Turning from these psychopathic interpretations to the more 
positive theories of genius, Nazzari inclines to an objective stand- 
ard. In place of Renda's criterion of exceptionality he puts ob- 
jective excellence; in place of Nisbet's contention, that genius is a 
mere sport or variation, betraying lack of adaptation to environ- 
ment, he holds that environment is an actual stimulus; not an 
obstacle, but a coefficient to ability. Accepting Professor Baldwin's 
principle, that the genius, in contrast with the eccentric, awakens 
admiration because of the extraordinary sanity of his social judg- 
ment, 6 it is shown that this is because he has overcome the obstruc- 
tions of environment, has struggled successfully against that natural 
selection which suffocates the inferior. In connection with the 
dictum that the manifestations of genius are incomprehensible with- 
out the reaction of a vast social sympathy, we may put the views of 
Professor Royce on the conditions of mental initiative. In treating of 
the higher scale of mental existence he says there is 'a constant 
tendency to the appearance of variations of individual conduct whose 
precise details are not predetermined by heredity, and yet are not 
easily to be explained merely in terms of docility. ' 6 In confirmation 
of this current opinion may be put the statement of Professor Strat- 
ton, that genius 'does not produce isolated or unprecedented work, 
but comes as a culmination of much partially successful striving 
on the part of others working in the same line.' 7 

We are now approaching the prevalent opinion that genius is 
only the ego in its higher form, a form of mentality approaching a 
collective consciousness. As a French authority has recently ex- 
pressed it, genius is no abnormality, but a difference of degree and 
not of kind. An organizing intelligence, it coordinates a mass of 
observed facts apparently contradictory. For example, optimism 
may be irreconcilable with facts, pessimism with reason, yet genius 
harmonizes all by the higher principles of reason. The creative 
fancy is thus identical with genius in scientific knowledge, in forming 
rational hypotheses, in artistic concepts. Genius is no incompre- 
hensible wonder, but the ego in its higher forms. 8 Thus to make 
genius a form of mentality approaching a collective consciousness 

■ ' The Story of the Mind,' p. 226. 
• ' Outlines of Psychology,' p. 305, New York, 1903. 
* ' Psychology and Culture,' p. 225, New York, 1903. 

8 Gabriel Seailles, ' Das klinstlerische Genie/ tr. by M. Borst, Leipzig, 1904. 
Cf. Arch. f. Geaamte Pay., III., 4, p. 211. 
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is to follow the suggestion of Joly, of some twenty years ago, that 
the man of genius is for the life of his country and epoch that which 
the brain is to the complex organism, coordinating everything, dis- 
ciplining and subordinating forces, and directing all things toward 
a single end, while recognizing, nevertheless, his nourishment from 
the infinitely minute labors and actions of the organism which he 
animates.' This theory of genius, as Spiller has recently noticed, 
is largely a convenient social convention, since it enables historians 
to summarize the work of a period in simple way. Spiller, never- 
theless, practically returns to Joly's starting-point by claiming that 
personal capacity mainly depends on the desire and ability to ab- 
sorb and elaborate the accumulated intellectual treasures of the 
environment. 10 

The representatives of what might be called the social-contract 
or the storehouse theory have made the problem so very clear, as 
to lead one to suspect that it is not solved. Is genius no incompre- 
hensible wonder? If it is an infinite capacity for taking pains, is 
this due to physical nerve force, or psychic vitality? If to the 
infinite capacity be added originality, whence came this unknown 
X, so lacking in other personal equations? These are some of the 
questions asked ; the answers to them are legion. The capacity, the 
vitality, the originality are variously attributed to unconscious 
cerebration, as with Carpenter; to unconscious psychic activity, as 
with von Hartmann; to a subliminal consciousness, as with Myers. 
It might seem useless to discuss these survivals of exploded notions, 
except for one thing ; although the given symptoms appear mystical, 
the attempted explanation may be rational. The characteristics of 
the act of inspiration are impulsiveness, intermittence and uncon- 
sciousness; but the mechanical, subconscious characteristics are here 
no more mysterious than in the normal psychology of association, 
attention, and other primitive phenomena. Taking the normalizing 
of function as the clue out of the mystic maze, one may make bold 
to enter the dim borderland of the psychic researcher. The late 
Frederick Myers, chief explorer of twilight psychology, postulated 
for genius a subliminal self. In his 'Human Personality,' 11 there is 
little attempt to explain the problem in comprehensible terms of 
association, attention and memory. Instead, an inspiration of 
genius is defined as a subliminal uprush, an emergence into ordi- 
nary consciousness of ideas matured below the surface. An Ameri- 
can representative of this mythological school, the author of 'The 
Laws of Psychic Phenomena,' turns the subliminal self into a sub- 

* ' Psychologie des Grands Hommes,' p. 274, Paris, 1883. 

10 ' The Mind of Man,' p. 417, London, 1902. 

11 Or * The Survival of Bodily Death,' London, 1903. 
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jective self, which, as related to the ordinary, objective, every-day 
self, is marked by a faultless memory, perfect inductive reasoning 
and inconceivably rapid mentation. 12 These books are cited in in- 
dication of a popular tendency to misuse the subconscious, turning 
it, so to speak, into a psychological waste-basket into which are 
thrown the residual phenomena of hypnotism, automatism, inspira- 
tional speaking and genius itself. Such procedure arises from a 
confusion between the unconscious and the subconscious. Taking 
the latter in the sense of the marginal or what may better be desig- 
nated the minimal consciousness, there is offered a legitimate in- 
strument for the investigation of genius. Thus it has been said 
that thought always has its foundation in the subconscious, but in 
a subconscious ancillary to the conscious. The base of the sub- 
conscious is larger, its comprehension more rapid; lengthy processes 
are apprehended in the consciousness without running through the 
intermediate series of judgments leading to the conclusion. In 
genius there is an abbreviated reasoning, a progressive condensa- 
tion of thought, originating in intuition. Yet the last stage is an 
irreducible minimum, the peculiar modus operandi of the human 
mind. 13 Nazzari is here safe because merely suggestive. Else- 
where he is too dogmatic, and describes the operations of genius 
as if he had seen something take place in a transparent skull. The 
process of reasoning, he declares, appears in an instant in the mind 
of genius as a vague possibility, without becoming fully conscious. 
Later, when criticism and judgment succeed inspiration, the will 
intervenes and fills up the lacunae of the psychic series. 

To hypostatize the subconscious is dangerous; to create a 
separate entity is fatal to the abiding unity of the self. Yet to 
study the subconscious in the genius as a mode of the mind's func- 
tioning appears to open the most promising line of investigation. 
Some fresh method is demanded because the results of the recent 
theories of genius are so largely negative. But before suggesting 
that method it is necessary to summarize conclusions. (1) The 
pathological school makes genius a neurosis of an epileptoid nature; 
to it genius and insanity are but different phases of a morbid 
susceptibility. But, as Hirsh" has said, genius resembles insanity 
only as gold might be said to resemble brass; in genius there is no 
necessary lack of balance in the cerebro-spinal system. (2) The 
physiological school says that the great masters are great workers, 
and that genius is a higher faculty depending upon a given phys- 
ical endowment. But, as Professor Jastrow 15 has pointed out, we 

15 Hudson, * The Law of Mental Medicine,' New York, 1903. 

13 Nazzari, op. (At., p. 137. 

"'Genie u. Eutartung,' 1894. 

15 ' The Status of the Subconscious,' Am. Jour, of Psy., Vol. XII. ; Art. 
' Genius.' Baldwin's ' Diet, of Phil, and Psy.,' New York, 1901. 
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are not acquainted with the neural substrate, and there are certain 
mysteries of endowment not open to introspective analysis. (3) 
The social school makes the great man the essence of the spirit of 
the times, the intensification of the Zeitgeist. Statically, he may 
be considered the index of the progress of society; dynamically, an 
initiator of change, a perturbation which masks evolution. But 
here, objects Professor James, the causes of production of great 
men lie in a sphere wholly inaccessible to the social philosopher. 
He must simply accept geniuses as data, just as Darwin accepts his 
spontaneous variations. 16 (4) The subliminal school, conceiving 
an extra, subterranean personality, claims that below the normal 
ego there appears another psychic series with its own memory, 
imagination, sensibility. Against this view, Professor Fullerton" 
holds that, although there may be a degree of consciousness when 
the mind contains certain systems of knowledge, which it is uncon- 
scious of possessing when in its ordinary state, yet such a conscious- 
ness is not an inner light, not a peculiar, supernormal activity. 

The various theories of genius apparently lead to negation. It 
would seem that only a genius can comprehend a genius in soul and 
body, and that we must wait to infinity for the lines of psycho- 
physical parallelism to intersect. But meanwhile it may be possible 
to apprehend some of the given phenomena, perhaps as normal 
psychoses in attenuated forms, or as neuroses in higher manifesta- 
tions. The latest investigations on the borders of the minimal con- 
sciousness are here of considerable promise. Thus Professor Strat- 
ton, 18 in his chapter on the evidence for unconscious ideas, has sum- 
marized actual experiments which discount psychopathic vagaries or 
subliminal imaginings. Referring to those masses of ideas which 
disappear and reappear on the threshold of consciousness, he says 
that the natural history of the mind need not confine itself to those 
occurrences which a trained introspection can report, since experi- 
mental results show us that such a view cramps the facts. One or 
two of these results may now be tentatively applied to an alternative 
explanation of genius. Taking, for example, the evidence from ex- 
periments in the discrimination of the minimum audibUe of the 
tuning-fork, we might say that the absolute threshold of the ordinary 
man is not the discriminative threshold of the genius. Or from the 
effect of unseen shadows on the Muller-Lyer figure it might be in- 
ferred that the artist sees what is hidden to the man in the street. 
Instead, then, of attributing auditory and visual hyperesthesias of 

" ' The Will to Believe,' p. 225. 

"'A System of Metaphysics,' Chap. XXX. 'The Subconscious,' Mind, 
New York, 1904. 

" ' Experimental Psychology and Culture,' New York, 1903. 
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great men to neuropathic or psychopathic causes, it would be better 
to say that they surpass only through a higher development of 
healthy, normal functions. Therefore, if experimental psychology 
has shown that it is now possible to perceive what were not long since 
imperceptible mental events, it is fair to conclude that further brain 
processes or psychic facts may be discovered which will put much of 
our evidence as to genius in a new light. 

I. WOODBRIDGE RlLEY. 

Johns Hopkins University. 



DISCUSSION 

MR. JOHNSTON'S REVIEW OF 'AN ANALYSIS OF 
ELEMENTARY PSYCHIC PROCESS' 

I HAVE read with as much care as I am capable of the criticisms 
of Mr. Johnston in his review of my article on 'An Analysis 
of Elementary Psychic Process' in the May 11 number of this 
Journal, yet I am not quite sure that his meaning is clear to me, 
or that the points on which he differs are correctly apprehended. 
I make this statement because I am loath to believe that any one 
acquainted with current psychological literature is so naive as to 
think that the cognitive character of our elementary psychoses is 
an established fact, or that it is heresy to 'suggest a point of view 
as to the nature of feeling' that seems to contravene the Lange- 
James theory of emotion. And yet if I undestand correctly the 
critic is led to criticize just because the article disputes, on evidence, 
the adequacy of the intellectualistic account of the earliest forms 
of conscious life, and by implication points out— as Mr. Johnston 
thinks— a relation between feeling and certain physiological changes 
which 'reverses' that stated to exist by Lange and James. I 
confess I would be very well satisfied to be mistaken on both counts, 
for such criticism not only lacks novelty, but it is not pertinent to 
say that one is on the other side of disputed questions. 

Beyond these general lines of criticism, Mr. Johnston's com- 
ments—which all point to the necessity of a cognitive view of con- 
sciousness—seem plausible because (1) he ignores one of the main 
—indeed the main— position of the paper; and (2) misunderstands 
the rest in essential respects. With regard to (1) I should like 
to refer to the data presented on pp. 174 f., and the interpretation 
on pp. 193 f. My point in these places is that perception, even of 
illumination as distinct from form, is not the most elementary ex- 
perience of which we are conscious. There is something else which 



